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For  women  to  put  our  hopes 
and  desires  into  words  is  still  a 
magic  and  rebellious  thing  in 
spite  of  how  common  it  may 
seem  to  be.  To  have  the 
freedom  to  push  their  ideas 
and  words  further  than  they 
have  in  the  past  is  a  gift  many 
women  before  us  have  not 
been  able  to  savor  (and  many 
still  cannot). 

Jewelle  Gomez, 
poet  and  writer 
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Foreword 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  training  booklets 
developed  by  the  California  Women's 
Commission  on  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Dependencies  (CWCADD)  to  meet  contract 
requirements  for  the  State  of  California, 
Department  of  Alcohol  and  Drug  Programs. 
Topics  covered  in  the  series  are  those  that 
have  been  found  to  be  common  issues 
among  many  service  providers.  The 
opinions  expressed  are  those  of  the  authors 
and  consultants  who  have  developed  and 
used  these  materials  in  response  to  requests 
for  technical  assistance  and  training  from 
women's  and  perinatal  alcohol  and  other 
drug  treatment  and  recovery  programs. 
These  authors  were  selected  because  they 
have  had  first-hand  experience  with  the 
issues  covered. 

These  training  materials  may  be  copied 
and  distributed  without  permission. 


Introduction 


Cultural  competence  has  become  a  necessary 
attribute  of  people  associated  with  women's  and 
perinatal  alcohol  and  other  drug  services.  People 
who  need  to  become  culturally  competent  include 
board  members,  administrators,  program  directors, 
supervisors,  and  all  other  staff,  volunteers  and 
interns.  The  population  in  California  is  very  diverse 
and  contains  a  multitude  of  cultural  variations.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  state's  population  is  Latino, 
African  American,  Asian/Pacific  Islander,  Native 
American  and  Other  than  White.  In  addition,  there 
is  an  extensive  variety  of  other  types  of  cultures 
including  people  of  different  religions  or  other 
spiritual  beliefs,  different  sexual  orientations, 
different  physical  or  mental  abilities,  different  ages, 
and  different  socioeconomic  status. 

This  booklet  provides  basic  information  for 
individual  readers  and  groups  seeking  to  assess  or 
improve  their  own  cultural  competence. 
Points  raised  by  the  author  may  be  the  catalyst  for 
developing  healthy  ideas  and  discussions  about  the 
cultural  issues  facing  the  staff  and  participants  of 
alcohol  and  other  drug  prevention,  intervention, 
treatment  and  recovery  services  in  California.  Since 
there  is  some  conflict  about  the  definitions  of  the 
terms  used  in  the  field  of  cultural  competence,  the 
author  has  included  a  list  of  definitions  in  the 
beginning  of  the  report.  This  booklet  is  just  a 
starting  point;  a  list  of  resources  is  included  in  the 
appendix  for  further  reading. 
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Some  Working 
Definitions 
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There  is  no  consensus  on  the 
significant  terms  currently  being  used 
in  the  area  of  cultural  competence. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  document,  the 
following  definitions  are  included  to 
provide  a  basic  frame  of  reference. 


Acculturation:  The  balanced  acceptance  of  values  derived  from  the 
surrounding  community  of  diverse  cultures  which  are  integrated 
with  values  from  one's  personal  cultural  heritage  and  experience. 

Assimilation:  The  adaptation  of  cultural  values  from  the  dominant 
culture  to  the  exclusion  of  values  from  one's  personal  cultural 
heritage  and  experience. 

CroSS-ClilDiral:  The  interaction  of  at  least  two  individuals  who  are 
culturally  different  from  each  other  with  respect  to  attributes  such  as 
their  value  orientations,  preferred  communication  codes,  role 
expectations  and  perceived  rules  of  social  relationships. 

Culture:  The  shared  values,  norms,  traditions,  customs,  arts,  history, 
folklore,  language  and  institutions  of  a  group  of  people.  Culture 
encompasses  all  differences  in  lifestyles,  ranging  from  sexual 
orientation  to  religious  preference  to  style  of  communication. 

Cultural  Blindness:  The  inability  to  see  the  limits  of  one's  own  or 
the  potential  of  another's  values  based  on  cultural  assumptions. 

Cultural  Competence:  1  Acquisition  and  implementation  of 
academic  and  interpersonal  skills  that  allow  individuals  to  increase 
their  respect  for,  understanding  of  and  appreciation  of  cultural 
differences  and  similarities  within,  among,  and  between  groups. 
This  requires  a  willingness  and  ability  to  draw  on  community-based 
values,  traditions,  and  customs  and  to  work  with  knowledgeable 
persons  of  and  from  the  community  to  develop  focused 
intervention,  communication,  and  other  support  services. 

Cultural  DeStniCtJveneSS:  2  A  set  of  attitudes,  practices,  and/or 
policies  that  promote  the  superiority  of  the  dominant  culture. 
(Cross  et  al.,  1989) 

Cultural  Diversity:  Differences  in  race,  ethnicity,  language, 
nationality,  religion,  etc.,  which  co-exist  within  a  community, 
organization  or  nation. 
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CHltlllll  Incapacity:   A  set  of  attitudes,  practices  and/or  policies 
that,  while  not  explicitly  promoting  the  superiority  of  the  dominant 
culture,  adheres,  either  explicitly  or  implicitly,  to  the  traditional  idea 
of  "separate  but  equal"  treatment.  This  naturally  breeds  segregation 
and  discrimination  and  eventually  institutionalizes  such  practices. 

Cultural  OpenneSS:  4  Attitudes,  practices,  and/or  policies  that  are 
geared  toward  the  learning  and  receptivity  of  new  ideas  and 
solutions  to  improve  services  rendered  to  one's  particular  target 
group.  The  initiating  processes  of  cultural  diversity  may  begin  with 
the  hiring  practices  of  one's  staff,  staff  training  in  cultural 
sensitivity,  minority  representations  in  the  board  membership,  and 
so  on. 

Cultural  Proficiency:  5  Attitudes,  practices,  and/or  policies  that 
hold  cultural  differences  and  diversity  in  the  highest  esteem. 
Culturally  proficient  organizations  hold  a  "proactive"  posture 
regarding  cultural  differences. 

Cultural  Sensitivity:  Awareness  of  and  respect  for  the  nuances  of 
one's  own  and  other  cultures. 


Cultural  Symbols:  The  artifacts,  images,  customs  and  rituals 
associated  with  a  particular  cultural  group.  For  example,  gumbo  is  a 
food  associated  with  Creole  culture,  and  wooden  shoes  are 
universally  associated  with  Dutch  culture. 

Culturally  Appropriate/Relevant:  Demonstrating  sensitivity  to 
cultural  differences  and  similarities  as  well  as  effectiveness  in  using 
cultural  symbols  to  communicate  effectively. 

EthnlC:  Belonging  to  a  group  with  a  common  cultural  heritage  and 
experience,  often  linked  by  race,  nationality,  and  language. 

EthnO-CentrtC:  The  belief  that  one's  own  cultural  values,  attitudes, 
and  behaviors  are  superior  to  any  other  way. 

Generalization:  Application  of  non-specific  assumptions  about  a 
particular  individual,  practice  or  value  to  the  entire  cultural  group, 
e.g.  "all  women  are  passive". 

InterCUltUral:  Used  interchangeably  with  cross-cultural:  The 

interaction  of  at  least  two  individuals  who  are  culturally  different 
from  each  other  with  respect  to  attributes  such  as  their  value 
orientations,  preferred  communication  codes,  role  expectations  and 
perceived  rules  of  social  relationships. 
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LanyuagO:  The  form  or  pattern  of  spoken  or  written 
communication  used  by  residents  of  a  particular  nation  or 
geographic  area  or  by  any  large  body  of  people.  Language  can  be 
formal  or  informal  and  includes  dialect,  idiomatic  speech,  slang, 
body  language,  facial  expressions,  gestures,  intonations,  and  rhythm. 

Mainstream:  Values  widely  accepted  within  the  dominant  or 
privileged  group  of  a  community. 

Minority:  A  group  subordinated  in  terms  of  power  and  privilege  to 
the  majority  or  dominant  group,  although  not  necessarily 
numerically  smaller. 

Multi  cultural:  Values,  practices,  and  assumptions  predicated  on 
acceptance,  inclusion  and  respect  for  a  diverse  set  of  cultural 
options. 

Nationality:  The  country  with  which  a  person  identifies  on  the  basis 
residence  or  heritage. 

Race:  A  social  construct  which  defines  a  population  on  the  basis  of 
distinguishable  physical  characteristics  that  are  genetically 
transmitted. 

Racism:  The  transformation  of  race  prejudice  and/or  ethno- 
centrism  into  the  exercise  of  power 6  by  individuals  and  institutions 
against  a  racial  group  assumed  to  be  inferior. 

Stereotype:  A  fixed  judgment  of  a  group  representing  an 
oversimplified  and  generally  negative  opinion,  without  allowance  for 
individual  differences. 

Women  Of  Color:  Women  who  face  a  pervasive  kind  of  oppression 
and  discrimination  because  of  racial  stereotypes  associated  with 
their  cultural  identity  and  skin  color. 
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Cultural  variation  among  women  in  the  field  of  alcohol  and  other 
drug  services  has  been  one  of  the  most  challenging  issues  to 
programs  for  a  number  of  years.  Although  there  have  been 
increasingly  larger  amounts  of  money  spent  on  these  services, 
relatively  few  resources  have  been  spent  on  culturally  specific  and 
culturally  relevant  prevention,  intervention  and  treatment  services 
compared  to  the  diverse  population  in  California.  Diversity  is  a  fact 
of  our  past,  our  present  and  our  future.  Yet,  the  most  important 
tenets  in  this  country,  equal  rights,  pursuit  of  happiness,  liberty  and 
justice  for  all,  are  often  denied  to  people  because  of  their  differences. 

The  view  of  the  United  States  as  a  melting  pot  is  still  found  in 
literature  even  as  the  myths  of  "melting"  or  assimilation  are  no 
longer  appropriate  and  are  far  from  the  reality  of  what  has 
happened.  The  "melting  pot"  theory  is  the  belief  that  it  is  preferable 
to  blend  all  cultures  together  while  eliminating  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  each  component  culture  to  create  an  "acceptable" 
one.  Current  multi-cultural  theory  uses  the  "salad  bowl"  model.  In 
a  salad  there  is  a  combination  of  ingredients  such  as  lettuce,  eggs, 
tomatoes,  onions,  cucumber,  etc.,  each  retaining  its  own 
characteristics  while  combining  to  make  the  salad. 

The  list  of  cultural  variables  is  an  extensive  one.  This  booklet  is 
designed  as  a  guide  for  alcohol  and  other  drug  services  providers 
working  with  women  of  diverse  origins.  Many  of  the  references  and 
examples  in  this  document  will  use  the  term  "women  of  color"  as  a 
familiar  instance  of  diversity.  The  examples  cited  are  not  always 
limited  to  women  of  color.  Also,  these  examples  are  not  intended 
to  stereotype  or  to  imply  that  all  women  from  the  same  racial, 
ethnic,  or  cultural  group  are  identical  or  should  be  approached  in 
exactly  the  same  way.  These  generalizations  are  used  in  an  attempt 
to  stimulate  awareness  of  cultural  differences.  The  use  of  such 
examples  in  no  way  implies  that  cultural  parameters  are  defined  by 
race/ethnicity  or  skin  color  alone.  Cultural  competence  includes 
familiarity  with  the  issues  involved  in  age,  sexual  orientation, 
physical  and  mental  disabilities,  socioeconomic  status,  religion  and 
other  spiritual  beliefs. 

The  purpose  of  this  booklet  is  to  increase  cultural  competence  which 
is  awareness  of  some  of  the  issues  that  may  arise  when  working  with 
women  who  have  different  beliefs,  customs  and  behaviors  in  order 
to  prevent  alcohol  and  other  drug  related  problems  and  achieve 
recovery.  Approaches  to  prevention,  intervention  and  treatment 
that  do  not  consider  a  woman's  cultural  background  can  create 
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barriers  that  block  successful  recovery  outcomes.  Existing  literature 
on  cultural  competence  emphasizes  theory  and  research  more  than 
its  practical  application.  This  booklet  will  begin  to  fill  that  void  by 
providing  some  strategies  and  guidelines  for  providers  working  with 
a  culturally  diverse  population  and  providing  services  within  a 
multi-cultural  community  and  environment. 


Chapter  Two 


Understanding 
Cultural 
Competence — 

Definition,  Structure,  Policies, 
Practices  and  Attitudes 
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Cultural  competence  means  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  skills  and 
abilities  addressing  cultural  diversity  among  people,  systems,  and 
programs.  Culturally  competent  people  acknowledge  that  there  are 
cultural  differences  and  similarities  within,  among  and  between 
groups  that  must  be  addressed  to  provide  effective  services  to 
California's  diverse  population.  Agencies  have  both  the  opportunity 
and  responsibility  to  respond  to  the  unique  needs  of  populations 
whose  members'  cultures  are  different  from  that  which  might  be 
called  "mainstream"  American  or  the  dominant  culture.  It  is  critical 
to  understand  that  cultural  competence  is  an  ongoing  process  that 
continually  offers  new  opportunities  for  growth  and  change.  It  is 
not  an  outcome  of  a  linear  path  in  which  an  individual  is  "finished'' 
after  a  given  amount  of  training  or  learning. 

Many  factors  are  included  that  either  contribute  to,  or  detract, 
ignore  or  act  as  barriers  to  the  cultural  competence  of  an  individual, 
an  agency  or  a  system.  For  example,  one  description  of  cultural 
competence  (Cross  et  al,  1989)  includes  a  gradation  or  continuum 
ranging  from  cultural  destructiveness,  cultural  incapacity,  cultural 
blindness,  cultural  openness  and  cultural  proficiency. 

A  person  could  be  knowledgeable  and  skilled  in  some  aspects  of 
culture  (such  as  language  and  customs)  but  could  display  other 
behaviors  that  show  ignorance  (lack  of  understanding  of  stages  of 
acculturation  or  body  language)  or  are  even  destructive  (such  as 
biases  or  telling  racist  jokes).  In  other  words,  it  is  not  a  simple 
concept. 

Development  of  cultural  competence  in  an  agency  requires  attention 
to  four  major  components.  These  are  structure,  policies, 
practices  and  attitudes.  Examples  of  structure  are  diverse 
representation  in  the  governing  body  of  the  agency  (e.g.,  Board  of 
Directors)  as  well  as  any  task  force,  committee,  consultant  panel,  etc. 
Further  considerations  include  the  physical  structure  (i.e.,  location, 
accessibility,  ambiance,  proximity  to  other  accessible  resources,  etc.). 
Policies  must  encourage  and  demonstrate  that  the  agency  values 
cultural  competence  and  wants  to  remove  cultural  barriers  to 
providing  services.  Policies  related  to  planning  and  hiring  are 
examples.  Practices  which  tend  to  be  exclusive  and  biased  toward 
women  of  a  particular  cultural  group  (such  as  recruiting  and  hiring 
staff,  or  outreach  to  and  admission  of  participants)  need  to  be 
identified  and  changed  to  be  more  inclusive.  Attitudes  in  a 
culturally  competent  agency  encourage  staff  in  developing 
knowledge  and  skills  that  prepare  staff  for  diversity  both  within  the 
populations  to  be  served  and  among  staff. 
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Structure  of  the  Organization 


In  any  organization  committed  to  achieving  cultural  competence, 
the  success  of  the  transformation  will  be  reflected  in  the 
organizational  structure  as  well  as  in  the  implementation  of 
programs  and  services  which  have  been  designed  with  sensitivity  to 
the  issues  explored  here.  Since  the  board  of  directors  plays  a  crucial 
role  in  creating  organizational  policy  and  interfacing  with  other 
organizations  in  the  surrounding  community,  this  body  will  be 
examined  first. 

Boards  of  Directors 

Corporate  laws  in  the  state  of  California  require  nonprofit 
organizations  to  have  a  board  of  directors,  articles  of  incorporation 
and  bylaws.  The  law  dictates  that  the  board  of  directors  have 
mandated  tasks  as  well  as  legal  and  financial  responsibilities  and 
relationships.  Boards  of  directors  generally  provide  the  direction 
and  the  policies  that  drive  the  organization.  Consequently,  the 
representation  on  the  board  becomes  a  model  for  how  the  agency 
functions.  In  addition  to  setting  the  cultural  norms  for  the 
organization,  the  board  also  can  set  standards  for  the  provision  of 
cross-cultural  services. 

Initial  selection  and  replacement  of  board  members  can  determine 
the  types  of  policies  and  guidelines  that  will  be  developed  by  the 
inclusion  of  board  members  reflective  of  the  population  to  be 
served.  Review  of  the  board  composition  at  regular  intervals,  such 
as  when  terms  expire,  provides  an  opportunity  to  check  the  balance 
of  skills  and  geographic,  racial,  cultural,  economic  and  other  factors 
(including  women  with  disabilities,  lesbians,  older  and  younger 
women,  single  parents,  and  women  in  recovery)  in  board  member 
representation. 

Women  of  color  join  boards  for  the  same  reasons  and  benefits  as 
anyone  else.  Women  of  color  believe  in  the  mission  of  the 
organization  and  were  asked  to  join  by  someone  they  admire  or  care 
about,  etc.  However,  women  of  color  face  stresses  on  boards  that 
women  of  the  primary  culture  do  not.  Women  of  color  are  often 
expected  to  represent  all  members  of  their  group  by  speaking  for 
them  or  providing  outreach  to  their  communities.  Sometimes 
women  of  color  are  the  only  members  of  the  board  performing 
these  functions.  While  some  women  of  color  may  see  this  as  an 
opportunity,  others  may  rightfully  resent  the  assumption  that  they 
will  or  are  expected  to  represent  their  entire  group.  It  is  an 
appropriate  expectation  that  a  board  member  will  act  as  a  liaison 


between  the  agency  and  the  community.  It  becomes  oppressive 
when  that  individual  was  recruited  with  the  sole  expectation  that 
their  presence  on  the  Board  would  relieve  other  board  members  of 
their  obligation  to  achieve  cultural  competence. 

Women  of  color  may  also  feel  patronized  and  overlooked  by  other 
board  members  or  find  themselves  excluded  from  the  social 
networks  that  help  them  know  what  is  really  going  on.  The  way 
board  meetings  operate  may  be  enough  to  discourage  new  members. 
For  example,  sometimes  discussions  and  decisions  have  been  made 
before  the  meeting  and  there  is  a  reluctance  to  open  the  discussion 
to  obtain  more  information.  Flexibility  is  required  in  determining 
what  type  of  participation  is  expected  from  board  members.  Some 
board  members  might  be  able  to  raise  money  from  contributions  of 
members  of  their  community,  while  others  could  more  easily 
contribute  in  some  other  way.  Styles  of  communication  are 
different  for  members  of  different  cultural  groups;  for  instance, 
some  are  more  vocal  than  others.  Everyone  needs  and  wants  to  feel 
heard  and  feel  that  they  have  been  able  to  contribute  something  of 
value  and  relevance.  Boards  can  be  operated  and  meetings  can  be 
run  in  ways  that  are  inclusive  and  provide  opportunities  for  all 
members  to  participate  effectively. 

If  the  board  does  not  have  some  open,  honest  and  constructive  way 
of  dealing  with  conflict,  a  woman  of  color  will  often  assume  that 
when  issues  of  diversity  arise,  there  will  be  no  honest  dialogue  and 
no  "real"  resolution.  Disagreements  must  be  viewed  as 
opportunities  to  gather  a  greater  range  of  information,  suggestions 
and  opinions  that  provide  more  choices  from  a  spectrum  of 
perspectives  for  problem  solving  and  resolution  of  conflicts. 

Some  suggestions  for  furthering  cultural  competence  on  boards  of 
directors  are  as  follows: 

♦  Recruit  board  members  of  diverse  cultural  backgrounds, 
preferably  representative  of  the  population  to  be  served. 

♦  Allow  women  to  name  their  own  cultural  identity  —  do  not 
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Show  respect  by  making  sure  that  names  are  pronounced  and 
spelled  correctly. 


assume  you  know. 


Assign  a  "buddy"  to  new  board  members. 


Allow  for  different  types  of  participation. 
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♦  Provide  a  structure  and  atmosphere  that  encourages  everyone 
to  feel  comfortable  speaking  and  allows  their  comments, 
opinions,  and  suggestions  to  be  heard  respectfully. 

♦  Develop  a  collaborative  decision-making  process. 

♦  Get  and  provide  ongoing  education  about  the  dynamics  of 
differences,  and  develop  some  cultural  knowledge  that  allows 
members  to  make  decisions  and  take  actions  that  are  culturally 
sensitive. 

♦  Provide  ongoing  opportunities  for  cultural  learning  and 
teaching,  through  interaction  at  social  events,  in  diverse  work 
groups,  or  by  having  training  and  board  development  classes. 


Staff  Recruitment 

Be  realistic.  It  is  not  enough  to  append  the  phrase  "an  equal 
opportunity  employer"  to  all  publications  or  include  in  all  job 
announcements  phrases  such  as  "women  of  color  and  women  with 
disabilities  encouraged  to  apply."  Be  prepared  to  constructively 
respond  to  the  issues,  concerns  and  questions  that  will  be  voiced  by 
the  women  who  will  respond  to  the  announcements. 

As  an  example,  if  you  are  actively  recruiting  women  with  disabilities 
-  as  staff,  as  participants,  or  as  board  members  —  what  kinds  of 
adjustments  in  terms  of  both  physical  alterations  and  personnel 
training,  might  be  necessary  to  make  your  site  accessible  to  a  woman 
in  a  wheel  chair,  to  a  hearing-impaired  woman  or  to  a  woman  who 
is  visually  impaired?  It  isn't  necessary  to  have  everything  in  place 
before  recruitment  starts.  It  may  make  more  sense  to  work  out  the 
details  once  the  woman  has  been  hired,  enrolled  in  a  program  or 
appointed  to  the  board.  But  at  least  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
commitment  to  actively  recruit  must  be  backed  up  by  a 
commitment  to  providing  accessibility. 

Access  is  a  concept  which  applies  to  other  aspects  of  cultural 
sensitivity  as  well  as  physical  disability.  A  Latina  program 
participant  may  feel  equally  excluded  from  a  program  that  attempts 
to  discredit  her  strong  family  ties  under  the  label  of  co-dependence. 
A  Latina  program  staff  member  may  not  feel  that  her  input  is 
valued  when  she  attempts  to  explore  alternative  solutions  to  this 
issue  with  other  staff  who  dismiss  the  cultural  issues  involved. 

To  provide  the  most  effective  services  for  recovering  women  and 
their  families,  it  is  crucial  that  staff  be  aware  of  their  own  prejudices 
and  psychological  baggage.  For  example  a  white  staff  member  who 
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has  not  examined  the  impact  of  racism  and  her  own  cultural  biases 
may  find  it  difficult  to  deal  with  an  angry  participant  of  color.  The 
dynamic  of  control  that  the  staff  member  plays  in  the  relationship 
may  stimulate  rage  from  previous  interactions  where  racism  has 
affected  that  woman.  Failure  to  acknowledge  that  prior  experience 
may  shut  down  any  helpful  and  honest  communication  which 
otherwise  might  ensue,  or  in  a  "worst  case"  scenario,  might  result  in 
the  woman  being  discharged  from  the  program.  As  a  result,  the 
staff  member  is  unable  to  see,  and  consequently  denies,  the 
participant's  need  to  address  the  role  that  racial  differences  and 
racism  play  in  the  woman's  continued  recovery.  This  may  be  true  as 
well  for  a  staff  member  of  color  who  is  trying  to  address  the  issues 
raised  by  internalized  racism7  in  her  own  life.  The  staff  member's 
acquired  belief  that  she  (the  staff  member)  is  less  empowered  than  a 
white  participant  may  prevent  the  staff  member's  effective 
confrontation  of  inappropriate  behaviors.  The  participant's 
behavior  may  trigger  painful  childhood  memories  that  prevent  the 
staff  member  from  dealing  constructively  with  its  underlying 
motivation.  In  both  circumstances,  the  participant's  experience  and 
needs  are  invalidated,  ignored  or  subordinated.  This  lack  of  cultural 
competence  could  continue  to  spiral  toward  disastrous  consequences 
without  opportunities  for  staff  to  explore  issues  of  cultural  bias.  In 
both  these  examples,  training  can  help  staff  to  address  their  own 
experiences  with  racism  and  be  better  prepared  to  assist  participants 
in  their  recovery  process. 

Personnel  Policies 

Personnel  policies  also  need  to  reflect  the  agency's  commitment  to 
cultural  competence.  An  essential  method  to  address  institutional 
bias  is  to  change  the  benefit  plans  for  women  of  color  to  balance 
work  and  their  expected  roles  within  the  family  and  community. 
Also,  performance  appraisal  systems  need  to  reinforce  the 
development  of  cultural  competence. 
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Review  the  agency's  policies  and  practices.  Do  the  personnel 
policies  acknowledge  differences  in  types  of  families  and  family 
members?  For  example  it  is  important  that  lesbian  partners  are 
equally  welcomed  at  staff  events,  such  as  holiday  parties.  Holiday 
parties  may  reflect  seasonal  themes  or  acknowledge  a  variety  of 
spiritual  and  cultural  communities,  such  as  inviting  potluck  dishes 
from  different  cultures  or  featuring  displays  of  holidays  celebrated 
in  different  spiritual  and  cultural  communities,  such  as  Kwanzaa  or 
Chanukah  or  Winter  Solstice.  Do  the  leave  policies  reflect 
flexibility  in  time  off  for  cultural  events  such  as  burials,  baptisms, 
bar  mitzvahs,  Ramadan,  Chinese  New  Year,  etc? 


Give  staff  members  of  all  cultural  backgrounds  the  opportunity  for 
professional  growth  within  the  organization.  Make  it  a  budget 
priority  to  provide  ongoing  in-service  or  other  training  to  all  staff. 

Performance  appraisal  is  another  significant  system  that  can,  if  left 
unexamined,  create  "glass  ceilings"  blocking  promotions  for  women 
outside  the  dominant  culture.  Most  performance  evaluations  are 
based  on  models  that  share  characteristics  of  the  mainstream 
American  culture.  The  types  of  measures  that  are  generally  used  are: 

♦  rating  scales 

♦  critical  incidents 

♦  performance-based  criteria 

Appraisals  rest  on  a  foundation  of  cause-and-effect,  "find  the 
problem  and  fix  it",  thinking  which  relies  on  an  internal  locus  of 
control,  the  belief  that  achievements  are  the  result  of  one's  efforts 
and  abilities.  This  is  not  necessarily  a  universal  approach  to  life  or 
work.  In  some  cultures,  outcomes  are  seen  as  the  result  of  fate,  luck 
or  other  factors  out  of  the  control  of  any  single  individual.  For 
people  who  are  acculturated  to  American  norms,  this  way  of 
thinking  is  not  within  their  frame  of  reference  and  creates  barriers 
in  reviewing  someone's  performance. 

Because  the  mainstream  American  culture  reveres  logic  and  linear 
thinking  as  well  as  fairness  and  task  accomplishment,  there  is  an 
emphasis  on  the  objective,  rational,  and  impersonal  nature  of 
appraisal.  These  evaluation  systems  presuppose  an  acceptance  of  the 
notion  that  performance  is  an  objective  identity  which  can  be 
quantified  without  factoring  in  the  culture  of  the  individual  person. 
Ignorance  or  lack  of  attention  to  cultural  differences  and  other 
diversity-related  variables  can  undermine  the  effectiveness  of  the 
performance  review  process  if  not  understood  and  dealt  with. 

In  addition  to  traditional  factors  such  as  quality,  meeting  goals  and 
objectives,  etc.,  diversity  issues  need  to  be  included  in  the  process. 
To  accomplish  this,  an  agency  would  have  to  examine  the  biases  that 
have  been  melded  into  the  evaluation  process  and  establish  criteria 
in  the  performance  review  process  that  acknowledge  and  respect 
individual  and  cultural  differences.  Some  culturally  sensitive  and 
proficiency  criteria  might  be: 

♦     ensures  acceptance  and  values  differences  in  others'  race  and 
gender 


seeks  to  expand  knowledge  and  heighten  awareness  of 
cultural  issues 

actively  seeks,  listens  to  and  integrates  input  from  other  staff 
who  are  women  of  color 

problem  solves  issues  of  race  with  other  staff  and  managers 

challenges  assumptions,  behaviors  and  agency  policies  and 
practices  that  contribute  to  a  discriminatory  environment 


1 

Chapter  Three 


The  Benefits  and 
Challenges  of 
Attracting  and 
Working  with 
Diverse  Staff  and 
Diverse 
Populations 


■ 


//  occurs  to  me  that  much  organizational  grief 
could  be  avoided  if  people  understood  that  partnership  in 
misery  does  not  necessarily  provide  for  partnership  for 
change 

June  Jordan 
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Diverse  Staff 

In  order  to  attract  and  work  effectively  with  a  diverse  population  of 
women,  programs  must  attract  diverse  staff  who  can  serve  as  role 
models  for  a  greater  number  and  wider  variety  of  women.  Creating 
and  maintaining  an  environment  that  honors,  respects,  and  values 
this  diversity  is  critical  to  attracting  and  retaining  a  diverse  staff. 
The  presence  of  a  diverse  staff  can  reduce  cultural  and  other  barriers 
that  interfere  with  the  acceptance  and  understanding  of  one 
another's  cultures,  idioms  and  languages. 

The  benefits  of  a  broadly  based  staff  are  tremendous.  With  a 
broadly  based  staff  an  agency  can  gain  a  richness  of  experience  that 
will  enhance  the  program  planning  and  processes  by  which  services 
are  provided.  Diverse  staff  also  provide  role  models  for  the 
participants  and  reduce  the  cultural  barriers  that  obstruct 
communication  and  new  and  expanded  services.  A  diverse  staff  also 
demands  an  agency-wide  commitment  to  working  with  and  through 
the  struggles  that  will  inevitably  arise  among  staff  members  and 
participants. 

It  cannot  be  assumed  that  any  agency  is  free  from  racism,  classism, 
ageism,  heterosexism,  homophobia,  sexism,  or  other  prejudices  and 
stereotypical  views.  To  make  that  assumption  denies  the 
pervasiveness  of  the  attitudes,  prejudices  and  misinformation  that 
are  deeply  embedded  in  this  society  and  that  in  turn  have  infected 
each  individual.  As  long  as  people  live  and  work  only  with  those 
who  are  most  like  themselves,  people  can  usually  avoid  having  to 
deal  with  the  fears  and  uncomfortable  feelings  that  surface  when 
working  in  an  agency  with  diverse  staff  and  participants. 

Consider  the  following  circumstances: 

♦     Heterosexual  women  may  never  (to  their  knowledge)  have  met, 
much  less  worked  with  lesbians. 
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♦  White  women  may  never  have  met  or  worked  with  Latina 
women  as  subordinates,  peers,  or  superiors. 

♦  Black  women  may  never  have  met  or  worked  with  Asian 
women  in  any  capacity. 

♦  Dormant  anti-Semitism  may  surface  in  the  presence  of  Jewish 
staff  and/or  participants. 

♦  No  one  on  the  staff  may  ever  have  worked  with  or  known  any 
women  with  disabilities,  much  less  directly  confronted  their 
own  fears  and  anxieties  about  disability. 

♦  Younger  women's  experiences  with  older  women  may  be 
limited  to  family  relationships. 

When  bringing  members  of  these  groups  together,  conflict  will  arise. 
This  conflict  is  as  likely  to  happen  in  an  all-women's  agency  as  it  is 
in  an  agency  where  men  are  dominant,  as  it  is  in  an  ethnic  specific 
women's  agency.  The  conflicts  (racism,  classism,  heterosexism,  etc.) 
that  emerge  must  be  faced  directly.  If  the  misunderstandings, 
stereotypes  and  prejudices  are  allowed  to  operate  unchallenged,  they 
will  surface  in  indirect  and  destructive  ways,  or  erupt  dramatically, 
dividing  and  perhaps  hurting  the  staff.  Tolerating  or  ignoring  the 
existence  of  bigotries  and  prejudices  only  perpetuates  and  reinforces 
their  ability  to  grow.  Recognize  and  accept  that  commitment  to 
diversity  requires  an  equal  commitment  to  struggle.  Share 
experiences  and  struggles  as  part  of  regular,  structured  staff  or  team 
meetings.  Draw  on  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  outside  facilitators 
with  experience  in  this  field  to  help  confront  and  grow  from  the 
difficult  lessons  these  commitments  will  teach. 


There  are  some  concrete  steps  concerning  staff  that  an  agency  can 
take  to  realize  its  commitment  to  cultural  competence: 

♦    Articulate  an  organizational  policy  that  prohibits 

discriminatory  practices  and  behaviors  based  on  or  motivated 
by  racism,  sexism,  ageism,  anti-Semitism,  heterosexism, 
classism,  physical  ability,  ethnic  background  or  religious 
beliefs. 


♦  Develop  a  plan  to  help  the  organization  cope  responsibly  with 
the  issues  and  emotions  rising  out  of  an  active  commitment  to 
cultural  competence. 

♦  Examine  the  composition  of  the  staff  on  a  regular  basis. 
Ideally,  staff  would  reflect  the  racial,  ethnic,  linguistic  and 
cultural  diversity  of  the  population  to  be  served.  Make  every 


effort  to  hire/promote  women  of  color  into  all  levels  of  the 
agency.  Recognize  and  correct  hiring/promotion  policies  and 
practices  that  result  in  white  women  occupying  all  or  most  of 
the  leadership  positions. 

♦  Establish  and  maintain  forums  for  women  of  color  and  for 
white  women  on  staff  in  which  they  can  address  the  issues  of 
racism  that  arise  in  the  workplace. 

♦  Solicit  the  ideas,  reactions  and  opinions  of  women  of  color  for 
all  levels  of  decision-making,  from  entry  level  to  top 
management,  in  administrative,  and  program  curriculum 
development. 

♦  Encourage  the  identification  of  and  struggling  with 
instances  or  situations  in  which  racism  is  operating,  both  in 
administrative  and  program  settings,  and  personal 
interactions. 


These  guidelines  can  also  be  adapted  to  other  "isms"  (i.e.,  anti- 
Semitism,  heterosexism,  ageism,  etc.)  that  operate  when  working 
with  diverse  staff  and  participants. 


Diverse  Populations 


All  aspects  of  a  woman's  life  have  a  cultural  component.  The  easiest 
way  to  identify  culture  is  that  whatever  a  woman  believes  to  be  true 
or  right  about  any  aspect  of  her  life  stems  from  her  culture.  If  what 
a  woman  believes  is  expressed  in  her  behavior,  then  the  way  to  find 
out  about  her  cultural  background  is  to  pay  close  attention  to  what 
she  communicates. 
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In  the  provision  of  services,  all  the  culture  belongs  to  the  program. 
It  is  up  to  the  woman  to  figure  out  what  the  program  is  about  and 
how  to  behave.  In  treatment,  a  counselor  may  assume  that  a  woman 
knows  what  counseling  is  about  and  the  expected  behaviors  and 
changes.  If  the  woman  does  not  respond  adequately  to  the 
counseling,  the  result  may  be  attributed  to  resistance  rather  than  to  a 
deeper  cause  such  as  a  poor  match  between  the  counselor's  approach 
and  the  woman's  experience  and  expectations.  Many  of  the 
problems  programs  face  can  be  directly  traced  to  problems  in 
intercultural  communication. 

Approaches  that  work  well  for  women  from  one  cultural  group  will 
not  be  effective  for  all  women.  Some  women  will  fare  best  in 
culturally  specific  programs.  Other  women  may  do  well  in  multi- 


cultural  programs  that  have  the  qualities  described  in  this  booklet. 
The  common  thread  that  often  weaves  women  from  these  diverse 
groups  into  a  community  is  the  women's  efforts  to  obtain  services 
for  their  alcoholism  or  other  drug  addiction.  Recovery  creates  a 
shared  culture  in  which  women  of  diverse  background  can  learn  to 
communicate.  However,  telling  a  woman  of  color,  "Just  don't 
drink."  or  "There  is  no  such  thing  as  justifiable  anger."  or  labeling 
racism  as  an  "outside  issue"  leaves  her  with  understandable 
confusion.  The  woman  is  told  that  she  must  eliminate  denial  in 
herself  and  practice  rigorous  honesty  to  achieve  recovery,  while 
cultural  insensitivity  forces  her  to  deny  the  realities  of  oppression  in 
her  life.  It  is  important  that  recovery  from  alcoholism  or  other  drug 
addiction  be  seen  as  the  beginning  of  a  journey  of  healing.  In  order 
to  achieve  long-term  recovery,  it  will  be  necessary  to  peel  away  the 
layers  of  denial  around  the  racism  and  sexism  and  other  forms  of 
oppression  the  woman  has  experienced 

Other  Issues 

Learn  and  develop  a  knowledge  base  about  the  cultural  groups  for 
whom  you  are  to  provide  services.  Knowledge  about  certain  factors 
needs  to  be  a  prerequisite  to  approaching  women  of  ethnic  groups 
different  from  one's  own. 

♦  Language  is  a  critical  factor.  Much  of  what  has  been  written 
concerning  prevention,  intervention  and  recovery  services  for 
women  of  color  has  overlooked  the  effect  of  language. 
Language  is  the  primary  tool  that  people  use  to  share  their 
reality  with  one  another.  Failure  to  understand  imagery, 
analogies,  symbols,  communication  styles  (i.e.,  verbal  and 
nonverbal)  and  nuances  in  the  culture  of  the  participants 
render  services  ineffective  in  establishing  relationships  and 
credibility. 

♦  Spirituality  for  some  ethnic  groups  of  color  is  the  essence  of 
cultural  patterns.  In  providing  services  to  the  whole  person, 
the  spiritual  nature  of  these  women  is  an  essential  concern  for 
provider  consideration.  For  some  women  spirituality  and/or 
religion  has  been  a  primary  source  of  strength  for  coping  with 
the  demands  of  the  dominant  culture.  For  others,  religion  has 
been  the  primary  determinant  of  a  sense  of  community, 
providing  a  basis  for  cohesion  and  moral  strength  within  the 
cultural  group.  Alcohol  and  other  drug  problems  in  these 
cultures  may  be  seen  as  a  spiritual  loss  or  dis-ease. 

♦  Family  importance  in  some  women's  lives  is  a  cultural 
difference  worthy  of  note  as  well.  To  begin  working  with 


women  of  color  who  have  children,  one  has  to  become  familiar 
with  the  family  patterns,  roles,  structure  and  relationships  in 
the  culture.  For  those  women  of  color  with  families  where 
tradition  prevails,  group  loyalties  rather  than  individual 
loyalties  are  important.  Interdependence  is  a  requisite  for 
family  honor.  Closely  knit  relatedness,  rather  than  individual 
separation,  is  a  basic  cultural  value  for  these  women.  This 
specific  information  is  essential  in  developing  and 
implementing  services  for  women  of  color. 

Considerations  in  program  planning  and  implementation  need  to 
include  the  following: 

♦  Be  aware  that  although  some  women's  cultural  influence  may 
be  readily  apparent,  other's  may  not  be  immediately 
recognized. 

♦  Be  aware  that  services  must  address  physical,  emotional, 
spiritual,  and  mental  aspects  of  alcohol  and  other  drug  use  and 
recovery  to  be  effective. 

♦  Develop  communication  attitudes  and  skills  that  demonstrate 
an  appreciation  and  sensitivity  to  cultural  diversity. 

♦  Establish  specific  programs,  structures  and  policies  for 
promoting  cultural  diversity  in  the  agency. 

♦  Explore  different  cultures  to  learn  new  ways  to  interpret 
reality,  as  well  as  increase  understanding  of  other  people,  their 
experiences,  and  the  world  they  live  in.  Learn  about  and 
respect  the  cultural  norms  and  significant  symbols  that 
influence  the  women  for  whom  you  provide  services. 

♦  Be  aware  that  communicating  effectively  with  women  who  are 
different  from  yourself  requires  willingness  to  endure  the 
discomfort  of  unfamiliarity  and  uncertainty. 

♦  Use  sensitive  multi-cultural  message  strategies  in  internal 
agency  communication  to  perform  important  administrative 
functions,  such  as  providing  job  instructions,  directing  task 
accomplishment,  and  providing  performance  evaluations. 


In  Summary 


We  are  living  in  an  age  of  diversity.  The  role  of  providers  has  to  be 
expanded  to  include  consideration  of  the  cultural  identities  of  the 
women  served.  Critical  to  this  effort  is  the  need  for  cross-cultural 
training  of  both  the  board  and  the  staff.  Planning  for  this  training 
should  give  attention  to  the  following  facets: 

♦  awareness  of  culture  and  cultural  differences; 

♦  knowledge  of  facts  as  accepted  within  a  culture; 

♦  challenges  to  people's  emotional  balance  that  intercultural 
experiences  bring;  and 

♦  opportunities  to  identify  and  to  practice  various  skills  that  can 
assist  in  providing  culturally  relevant  services  to  women  of 
color. 


Familiarity  with  the  culture  of  participants  cannot  be  learned 
through  books  or  classes  alone.  It  requires  that  the  organization 
have  culturally  representative  people  involved  in  the  program 
decision-making  and  implementation  and  processes  that  encourage 
intercultural  communication,  respect  and  creative  ways  to  provide 
services. 


It  is  obvious  that  a  booklet  as  limited  as  this  can  not,  by  itself, 
provide  all  the  answers  necessary  for  programs  to  become  culturally 
competent.  However,  it  is  hoped  that  this  booklet  will  raise  the 
consciousness  of  providers  to  some  of  the  issues  involved  in  working 
with  women  of  color  and  other  cultures  and  encourage  further 
exploration  of  the  issues. 
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